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more docile slaves rather than restless and rebellious ones were not very convincing to
the slaveholders who so feared rebellion that they simply opposed any measure that
might narrow the social distance between whites and blacks. Besides, they argued, if
they happened to bother to make the case, efforts to educate slaves would be wasted
because they were basically uneducable and incapable of schooling. In this stance, they
were able to find support in the incipient sciences of anthropology and psychology
which gave comfort to white racial superiority.

As they studied and categorized what they believed to be the distinctive
psychological and moral characteristics of different races, some scientists insisted upon
arranging the races in hierarchical order from highest to lowest. Europeans found no
trouble in asserting that the white race was at the top and the black race at the bottom
of the hierarchy of racial intelligence. In the hands of extreme polygenists like Charles
White and the publicist Edward Long the argument came perilously close to denying
that black Africans were even human. The defenders of the religious and natural rights
of the Africans stoutly maintained to the contrary that opportunity for education,
Christianization, and civilization would prove the basic intellectual equality of the
races.3

As the eighteenth century wore on, it became increasingly clear that the
equalitarian promises of the Enlightenment and of the democratic revolution were
being thwarted for millions in the world who were held in slavery. Not only did the
Christian equalitarians begin to see this, but the American secular missionaries for
natural rights began to see it; John Wise as early as 1717, then James Otis, Benjamin
Franklin, Tom Paine, Benjamin Rush, Patrick Henry, James Madison, and Thomas
Jefferson. The natural rights proponents differed among themselves on some basic
issues. Benjamin Rush believed that human nature was the same everywhere and that
racial differences arose from the degree of civilization to which men were exposed.
Thomas Jefferson bitterly opposed slavery because he believed all men were by nature
entitled to political and legal equality, but he could not bring himself to the belief that
blacks were intellectually equal by nature to whites. In the balance, the weight of the
American Revolution's ideology told against slavery.

Yet, in two major respects the natural rights philosophy fell short of realizing its
ideals in the United States. In the political rough and tumble of creating the Constitu-
tion and the new nation once the war was over, the desire to create the union won out
over the desire to abolish slavery. Although the Continental Congress had prohibited
the importation of slaves in 1774, it soon became clear that the sectional interests of
the North were diverging from those of the South. The Constitutional convention
candidly agreed to compromise by counting only three-fifths of the slave population
of the states toward apportionment of taxes and representatives in Congress. To have
insisted upon abolition at that point would have broken up the Union before it was
fully created. However, it was agreed that the slave trade would be abolished in twenty
years. The point is that even though the revolutionary doctrines of equality began to
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3For absorbing details of these arguments, see Charles H. Lyons, "To Wash an Aethiop White/'
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